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SERMON. 
Joun v1. 27.—Labor not for the meat which perisheth, but for that 


meat which endureth unto everlasting life. 


Our Saviour was an occasional Preacher. He often took the sub 
ject of his discourse from the place where he was, or from the objects 
with which he was surrounded, or from the present circumstances and 
views of his hearers. Of this we find many instances in the gospel of 
John, and a striking one in the words of our text. The day before, 
he fed five thousand with five loaves and two fishes. ‘This miracle con 
vinced the multitudes, that he was the promised Messiah, and there- 
fore, they proposed immediately to make him King. But as soon as 
he perceived their intention, he withdrew into a mountain alone. Eve- 
ning coming on, his disciples left him, and took a boat in order to pass 
over the sea of Tiberias to Capernaum. Whilst they were in the 
midst of the sea, and tossed by a heavy wind, they were surprised to 
see Jesus walking on the waves, and drawing near to them. But as 
soon as he had calmed their fears, they received him into the boat, and 
found themselves instantly wafted to the land whither they went. In 
the morning, the multitudes who had seen the late miracle, perceived 
that Jesus was gone, though they saw, that he did not go away in the 
boat with his disciples, and could not conceive how he should get over 
the sea to Capernaum. However, they determined to go thither, in 
order to find him. And when they found him on the other side of the 
sea, they said unto him, with surprise, “Rabbi, when camest thou 
hither 7” Jesus answered them, and said, “ Ye seek me, not because 
ye saw the miracles, but because ye did eat of the loaves, and were fill- 
ed. Labor not for the meat which perisheth, but for that meat which 
endureth unto everlasting life, which the Son of man shall give unto 
you: for him hath God the Father sealed.” The eagerness of the 
multitude to secure temporal enjoyments, led our Lord to urge them to 
secure those that were more spiritual and permanent. He did not mean 
to forbid them to seek temporal favors ; but to convince them of the 
duty and necessity of seeking more important enjoyments. This is ev- 
ident from his using the same mode of expression in a comparative 
sense, on another occasion. ‘ Therefore, I say unto you, Take no 
thought for your life, what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink ; nor 
yet for your body, what ye shall put on : Is not the life more than meat 
and the body than raiment ?’ Our Saviour saw the solicitude of man 
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kind to secure the blessings of providence ; and from this considera- 
tion, he urged them to be still more solicitous to secure the blessings of 
grace, which he was about to lay down his life to procure for them.— 
And to set the importance of this in the strongest light, he uses the 
strongest expressions. ‘“‘ Labor not for the meat that perisheth, but 
for that meat which endureth unto evertasting life.” These words 
forcibly express this plain truth: That men ought to be more engaged 
to secure spiritual enjoyments, than they are to secure temporal. tf 
shall, 

¥. Show that men are engaged to secure temporal enjoyments.— 
And, 

Il. Show that they ought to be still more engaged to secure spiritual. 

1. I am to show, that men are engaged to secure temporal enjoy - 
ments. This truth is too plain to need any proof, and almost too plain 
to admit any illustration. The love of happiness is implanted in every 
human breast. All mankind naturally desire to be happy in this life. 
It is the universal inquiry of the world, ‘‘ Who will shew us any tem- 
poral good ?”’ Visible objects make the first impressions on the hu- 
man mind, and of course excite the first desires of the human heart.— 
And as these objects constantly surround mankind, through every stage 
of life, they naturally make deeper and deeper impressions on their 
minds, and excite stronger and stronger desires after the possession of 
them. Hence, it is natural to suppose, that men should be eagerly en- 
gaged in their worldly pursuits. And if we look into their conduct, 
we shall find clear and convincing evidence of it. For, 1. The men 
of the world spare no pains to secure the enjoyments of it. They not 
only rack their inventions to contrive the best and surest methods, to 
obtain the good things of this life; but they labor, toil, and sweat, to 
gain a small portionof them. They rise early, and late take rest; they 
expose themselves to winter’s cold and summer’s heat; to rains and 
snows, and tempests, in the pursuit of worldly good. And they spare 
no pains and avoid no hardships to obtain the objects of their hope.— 
There is no end of the labor and toil, which all classes of men endure» 
in their worldly pursuits. They never think they can do too much, so 
long as they see any prospect of success. 

2. As they spare no pains, so they omit no opportunities, to secure 
earthly enjoyments. They look out for opportunities, and when they 
discover them, they eagerly improve them to the best advantage. If 
there be any particular place, which affords them a promising worldly 
prospect, there they will go, if it be possible to get there. If there be 
any months in the year, any week in the months, any day in the w eek 
or any hour in the day, which appears favorable to their worldly de- 
signs, they will without delay, seize the favorable moments. How busy 
and laborious are they, in seed time and harvest? How engaged to 
improve every hour of such favorable seasons? Besides, 

3. They will run the greatest risks, in order to secure what they 
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deem necessary to their temporal happiness. They will go into the 
bowels of the earth, and there expose themselves to the most noxious 
vapors ; they will traverse the mighty ocean, and there expose them- 
selves to the merciless waves ; they will go into the howling wilderness, 
and there expose themselves to beasts of prey; they will go into the 
field of battle, and there expose themselves to the arrows of death, mere- 
ly to gain the fleeting objects of time. Indeed there is no employment, 
no place, no situation, however hazardous, that they will avoid ; provi- 
ded they see a prospect of attaining their worldly wishes. 

Such engagedness mankind have manifested in the pursuit of earth- 
ly enjoyments, in every age of the world. And they still appear to be 
equally engaged in the same pursuit. They labor hard, they seize ev- 
ery opportunity, and run the greatest hazards, to obtain the meat that 
perisheth. In afew years, most men exhaust their strength, impair 
their health, and wear out their lives, in securing the perishing objects 
of this world. ‘They show as great engagedness in worldly pursuits, 
as such objects can possibly deserve. 

I shall now proceed, 

II. Toshow that they ought to be still more engaged to secure spirit- 
ual enjoyments, than they are to secure temporal. This is the senti- 
ment which Christ so strongly inculeates ; “ Labor not for the meat 
which perisheth, but for that which endureth unto everlasting life.””— 
To set this truth in a plain, familiar, convincing light, I would make 
the following observations. 


1. God has done more to to provide spiritual enjoyments for man- 


kind, than he has done to provide earthly happiness for them. He has 
done, indeed, a great deal, to put it into their power to be comfortable 
in this life. He has formed a material world for their habitation. He 
has given fertility to the earth, and to the ocean. He has ordained the 
regular succession of the seasons. He visits the earth with cold and 
heat and rain. He has furnished the world with useful animals. He 
gives skill and strength to mankind, to till the earth, to manufacture its 
produce, and to supply themselves with food and raiment. But all this 
is nothing in comparison with what he has done to provide them spirit- 
ual enjoyments. By an act of his power he called the world into ex- 
istence ; and by an act of his power, he constantly upholds and governs 
it. But to procure spiritual enjoyments for the guilty, perishing chil- 
dren of men, something greater, than creating, preserving, and govern- 
ing the world, must be done. More wisdom, more power, and infin- 
itely more goodness must be exerted and displayed. A mediator must 
be provided, who could unite divinity with humanity, and make an 
atonement, by suffering in the room of the guilty. This could be no 
other, than the incarnate Son of God. God therefore so loved the 
world, as to send his Son into it, to live a life of reproach, and con- 
tempt, and finally to pour out his soul unto death on the cross. So 
much God has done to provide the bread of life for man. And since 
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spiritual enjoyments have been procured at such an infinite expense, 
men ought to be far more engaged to secure them, than to secure any 
thing which this world can afford. This Christ suggests, immediately 
afier the words of the text: ‘‘ Labor not for the meat that perisheth, but 
for that meat which endureth unto everlasting life, which the Son of man 
shell give unto you: for him hath God the Father sealed.’ Spiritual 
enjoyments all come through the hand, the heart, and even the life of 
Christ. They cost him his life. Hence, they are worthy of ali ac 
ceptation, by ill-deserving creatures. And this bids me to observe, 

2. Men stand in more need of spiritual enjoyments than temporal 
and therefore ought to be more engaged to secure them. The meat 
that perisheth, which includes all the supports and comforts of life, is 
necessary. But were this withholden, it would only shorten a very 
short and uncertain life. Our days on earth are already numbered, and 
though we do not know the exact number, yet we know, that the long- 
est period of human life is extremely short. So that earthly enjoy- 
ments cannot be of very great importance to such creatures as we are, 
who brought nothing into the world with us, and who can carry noth- 
ing out. But spiritual enjoyments are absolutely necessary for us in a 
future state. The soul survives the body, and will exist beyond the 
grave, and after the body is crumbled to dust. All men will need the 
means of happiness, that is, spiritual enjoyments, when all others will 
be of no service to them, and totally out of their reach. Hence, they 
ought to be more engaged to secure spiritual, than temporal enjoyments. 
This our Saviour often represented in a clear and striking light. He 
said, ** Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, where moth and 
rust doth corrupt, and where thieves break through and steal : But lay 
up for yourselves treasures in heaven, where neither moth nor rust doth 
corrupt, end where thieves do not break through and steal. Where- 
fore take no thought, saying, what shall we eat, or what shall we 
drink t or wherewithal shall we be clothed? But seek ye first the 
kingdom of God, and his righteousness, and ak yaese things shall be 
added unio you.’”? When one of his followers appeared too much en- 
gaged in the concerns. of the world, he rebuked her, saying, ‘ Martha, 
Martha, thou art careful and troubled about many things: But one 
thing is needful ; and Mary hath chosen that good part, which shall not 
be taken away from her.”’ And on another occasion he appealed to 
the consciences of his hearers, whether they ought not to be unspeak- 
ably more concerned to secure spiritual, than temporal enjoyments.— 
*« For what is a man profited, said he, if he shall gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul? or what shall a man give in exchange for his 
soul 7” 

3. Men ought tobe more engaged to obtain spiritual enjoyments, 
than temporal, because spiritual enjoyments are far more difficult to 
obtain, than temporal. Almost every person, who really endeavors to 
obtain the enjoyments of this life, eventually succeeds. Whoever will 
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take pains to obtain any earthly good, on which bis heart is set, will 
generally secure the object of his pursuit. But multitudes, who seri- 
ously, and anxiously seek after heavenly and divine enjeyments, finally 
fail of obtaining the favor of God. This shows, that there are some 
peculiar difficulties to be surmounted, and great exertions to be made, 
in order to enter into the kingdom of heaven. On this ground, our 
Saviour abundantly inculeated the necessity of seeking and striving for 
future and eternal blessedness. He said to his hearers, at one time, 
“« Enter ye in at the strait gate ; for wide is the gate, and broad is the 
way that leadeth to destruction, and many there be that go in thereat : 
Because strait is the gate, and narrow is the way which leadeth unto 
life, and few there be that find:it.’”” At another time he said, “ Strive 
to enter in at the strait gate: for many, I say unto you, will seek to 
enter in, and shall not be able.” The great difficulty that lies in the 
way of men’s obtaining the enjoyments of heaven, is that self-denial 
which is absolutely necessary, and to which they are naturally and to- 
tally opposed. Our Saviour made it his common practice in preaching, 
to propose this difficulty, and urge men to surmount it. In Mat. xvi. 
24, 25, we read, ‘‘ Then said Jesus unto his disciples, If any man will 
come atter me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross, and fol- 
low me. For whosoever will save his life shall lose it: and whosoev- 
er will lose his life for my sake, shall find it.” To the same import, 
we read again in Luke xiv. 25, and on. ‘* And there went out multi- 
tudes with him: and he turned, and said unto them, “ If any man come 
to me, and hate not his father and mother, and wife, and children, and 
brethren, and sisters, yea, and his own life also, he cannot be my disei- 
ple. And whosoeyer doth not bear his cross, and come after me, can- 
not be my disciple. For which of you intending to build a tower, sit- 
teth not down first, and counteth the cost, whether he hath sufficient to 
finish it? So likewise whosoever he be of you that forsaketh not ail 
that he hath, he cannot be my disciple.’ Our Lord preached upon 
this subject to the young man, who very devoutly and seriously desired 
to know the indispensable condition of obtaining eternal life. ‘Jesus 
said unto him, If thou will be perfect, go, and sell that thou hast, and 
give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven : and come and 
follow me. But when the young man heard that saying, he went away 
sorrowful, for he had great possessions.”” This was a solemn scene, 
upon which Christ took occasion to address his professed followers.— 
“* Then said Jesus unto his disciples, verily I say unto you, that a rich 
man shall hardly enter into the kingdom of heaven. And again I say 
unto you, It iseasier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, 
than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God.” The Evan- 
gelist adds, ‘‘ When his disciples heard it, they were exceedingly ama- 
zed, saying, who then can be saved?’’? The things of the world, and 
the men of the world, and the god of the world, all stand opposed to 
those, who are travelling in the straight narrow way to eternal life.— 
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Hence, they must constantly deny themselves, and take up their cross. 
Self-denial must attend every step they take. They must resist and 
overcome the world, and contend with principalities and powers, and 
conquer all their spiritual enemies, And this will require the most 
vigorous and unremitted exertions. They must patiently suffer the 
common evils of life, cheerfully endure the afflictions of the gospel, 
courageously oppose whatever opposes the cause of Christ, and cor- 


dially give up every thing which stands in competition with his glory. 


In a word, they must overcome *all opposition from within and from 
without, and take the kingdom of heaven, by violence. I must add, 

4. That men ought to be more concerned to secure spiritual, than 
temporal enjoyments, because spiritual enjoyments are infinitely more 
durable. This is the great motive, which our Saviour exhibits in the 
text. ‘‘ Labor not for the meat which perisheth, but for that meat 
which endureth unto everlasting life.’’ And he goes on in the subse- 
quent verses, to illustrate this motive, and set it in the strongest light 
before the Jews, who were slow of heart to believe, and prone to object 
against every thing he said. ‘‘ They said unto him, What sign showest 
thou then, that we may see and believe thee? Our fathers did eat 
manna in the desert ; as it is written, He gave them bread from hea 
ven to eat. 

Then Jesus said unto them, Verily, verily, I say unto you, Moses 
gave you not that bread from heaven ; but my Father giveth you the true 
bread from heaven. For the bread of God is he which cometh down 
from heaven, and giveth life unto the world. I am the bread of life.— 
He that cometh to me shall never hunger ; and he that believeth on me 
shall never thirst. I am the living bread, which came down from 
heaven, if any man eat of this bread he shall live forever.” Spiritual 
enjoyments are not only satisfactory in their nature, but perpetual in 
their duration. They run parallel with the immortality of the soul.— 
And as Christ brought life and immortality to light, he insisted more 
than any other teacher, upon the perpetual duration of divine enjoy- 
ments. He said, ‘‘ Whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall give 
him shall never thirst ; but the water that I shall give him shall be in 
him a well of water, springing up into everlasting life.’ The enjoy- 
ments of heaven must be eternal, because they flow from sources, 
which will never fail. Those who are admitted into the mansions of 
the blessed, will forever have opportunity of seeing, loving and serving 
God, of holding intercourse with their glorious and divine Redeemer, 
and of enjoying communion with the general assembly and church of 
the first born in heaven. And there will be nothing to suspend, or in- 
terrupt, or put an end to their enjoyments, to all eternity. ‘‘ The per- 
petuity of bliss, is bliss.” The thought of the eternal duration of their 
felicity, will greatly enhance it forever. And since spiritual enjoy- 
ments are infinitely superior to temporal, in their nature and duration, 
men ought to be far more concerned to secure an eternal, than a tem- 
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poral inheritance, Every thing.valuable in this world rises in its value 
according to its duration. And if we measure spiritual and temporal 
enjoyments by this standard, then spiritual enjoyments are infinitely 
more valuable and worthy of pursuit, than all the perishable things of 
this perishing world. By this mighty motive, the apostle urges men to 
put forth all their exertions, in order to obtain the prize at the end of 
the Christian race. ‘ Know ye not that they who run in a race, run 
all, but one receiveth the prize? so run, that ye may obtain. And ev- 
ery man that striveth for the mastery js temperate in all things. Now 
they do it to obtain a corruptible crown; but we an incorruptible.” 


HEADS OF THE IMPROVEMENT. 


1. If men ought to be more concerned to secure spiritual than tem 
poral enjoyments ; then secure sinners are extremely stupid. They 
are not so much concerned about spiritual as temporal enjoyments— 
For they neglect the former, and eagerly pursue the latter—and give up 
spiritual, in order to obtain temporal enjoyments 

2. If men ought to be more concerned to secure spiritual than tem 
poral enjoyments ; then awakened sinners are extremely criminal.— 
They prefer the enjoyments of the world, to the kingdom of heaven, 
with their eyes wide open 

3. If men ought to be more concerned to secure spiritual than tem 
poral enjoyments ; then Christians are extremely inconsistent: For 


they are often more concerned for temporal than spiritual enjoyments 


4. If men ought to be more concerned about spiritual than temporal 


enjoyments, then supreme love to temporal enjoyments, is totally in 
consistent with true love to God, and spiritual enjoyments. These 
must be loved supremely, if really loved at all—So our Saviour taught. 
“< Ye cannot serve God and mammon—Seek first the kingdom of God. ’ 

The apostle also says, ‘‘ Love not the world, neither the things that 
are in the world ; for if any man love the world, the love of the Fa 
ther is not in him.”’ 

5. If men ought to be more concerned to secure spiritual than tem 
poral enjoyments ; then a change of heart will alter their feelings 
as much towards the world as towards God; and will be more visible 
to others. 

This was the case with the apostles—They forsook all and followed 
Christ. 

This was the case with Zaccheus, he ‘ gave half his goods away.’ 

This was the case with the primitive Christians. They ‘ took joy 
fully the spoiling of their goods, knowing that they had a more endur 
ing substance 

6. If men ought to be more concerned to secure spiritual than tem 
poral enjoyments ; then we have reason to think, that love to the 
world, and an engagedness to obtain worldly enjoyments, are the prin- 


cipal causes of men’s destruction under the light of divine truth. 
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These were the causes of the ruin of the young man—of the rich 
{ool—and of Dives. 
7. Hf men ought to be more concerned to secure spiritual than tem 


poral enjoyments, then God is perfectly just in giving up the worldly 


minded to their own choice—and in giving them their whole portion in 
this life. 

8. We learn the dangerous situation of sinners—wholly involved in 
the world—wasting their precious seasons of grace—pursuing the vani 
ties of time and sense, to the utter neglect of durable riches and right 
eousness. 

9. This subject reproves Christians for their slothfulness, inactivity, 
and deadness, in the pursuit of heavenly things—The world condemns 
you—You condemn yourselves—and injure the cause of Christ. 

SENEX 


From the Massachusetts Missionary Magazine. 
EXAMINATION OF CANDIDATES FOR THE MINISTRY. 
Is it necessary for an Ecclesiastical Council to examine a Candidate 
previously to his Ordination? 


The following are some of the reasons, which induce me to answer 
in the affirmative. 

First reason. Seripture is decidedly in favour of examinations 
Paul says to Timothy, Lay hands suddenly on no man, neither be par 
taker of other men’s sins. The true meaning of this caution is un 
doubtedly given in the following paraphrase of Doddridge. “As it is a 
matter of so great importance to the Christian church, what persons 
are admitted to minister in it; I charge thee that thou lay hands sud 
denly and rashly on no man, to set him apart for that sacred trust, 
before his qualifications have been fully examined and thoroughly ap 
proved. Neither make thyself partaker in the sins of others ; as thou 
wilt certainly do, if thou art the means of bringing those into the min- 
istry, whom thou mightest have discovered to be unworthy men.”” The 
apostle’s caution should keep ministers not only from introducing into 
the sacred office men who are not qualified, but from introducing even 
those who are qualified, without suitable inquiry respecting their quali 
fications. What the requisite qualifications are, we learn from the same 
apostle. A Bishop must be blameless, the husband of one wife, vigilant, 
sober, of good behaviour, apt to teach, holding fast the faithful word, 
&c. This particular description of a Bishop’s character, is designed not 
only as a standard to which every minister ought himself to con 
form, but as a directory for those, who are concerned in ordaining 
others. This was the special design of the description, as appears 
beyond all doubt, from the connexion. For this cause, says Paul to 
Titus, J left thee in Crete, that thou shouldst set in order the things 
which are wanting, and ordain elders in every city, as I had appointed 
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thee. Immediately upon this he gives Titus the description of a Bishop, 
which is nothing less than giving him instruction what characters to or- 
dain. And this is iacitly directing him not to ordain any man, without 
previously obtaining satisfactory evidence, that he possesses the charac- 
ter described. Now whatever private satisfaction ministers may have 
respecting the character of a candidate, it is ne essary, when they come 
to act as a council, that the evidence of his character be exhibited be- 
fore them in their public capacity, so that their public aet in ordaining 
may be attended, in public view, with the reasons which justify it. 
SEconp reason for examinations. The general practice of enlight- 


ened men in cases far less important. A young man cannot be admitted 


1 member of College, without a strict examination, and evidence from 


substantial testimonials, that he is a suitable character to be admitted. 
A man must pass through a very long and minute examination before 


' 


our medical societies, in order to his obtaining license to practice the 


, 


art of healing. A man cannot be admitted an attorney, without proof 
that he has made those acquisitions, which qualify him for the office. 
Our laws wisely direct, that the lowest class of school-masters shall 
not be employed without inquiry into their qualifications. And shall 
men be introduced into the ministry, an office infinitely more impor- 
tant than any other, with little or no attention to their qualifications 1? 
Shall the children of this world be wiser in this respect too, than the 
children of ht? Shall they guard their temporal interests more 
strictly, than Christians do the interests of God’s kingdom? 

THIrp re n. Jt was the practice of the Christian church in primitive 
times. ‘In the first ages of Christianity a serious examination always 
preceded the ordination Before any person could be regularly elect 
ed to any clerical office in the church, the electors and ordainers were 
obliged t6 examine him concerning his faith, his morals, and condition 
in life. The person elected was obliged to answer to certain questions 
of doctrine. He was oblige » subscribe to a body of articles, or 
confession of faith at the time of his ordination. The examination of 
his morals was very strict.” Bingham’s Antiquities of the Chris- 
tian Church 

The same is true of our excellent forefathers. The saying of Cal- 
vin respecting primitive ministers may be in a measure applied to the 
first pastor New-England Churches ; “ whereas they understood 
that they eng: in a most important matter,”’ (when they undertook 
to ordain ministers) “ they durst attempt nothing, but with great rev- 
erence and carefulne 

FouRTH reason The very nature of the transactions in which an 
ordaining council are engage: Previously to ordination, they com- 
monly vote their satisfaction with the qualifications of the candidate, 
ind their readiness to proceed to ordination. How can they by vote 
the qualifications of the candidate, when 


express their satisfaction with qr 


those qualific ations have not been the subject of inquiry t How can 
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they consistently signify their readiness to proceed to the solemn act 
of ordination, when they have not attended to the natural, reasonable, 
and important question, Is the candidate properly qualified for ordina- 
tion’? Isit not presumption to take it for granted, that every one, who 
offers himself for ordination, is fit for the ministry ? And as to the act 
of ordination, how can a council solemnly set apart to the sacred office 
a man, whose preparation for that office has undergone no examination ? 
How can they embrace one as a brother and fellow labourer in the 
vineyard of Christ, and recommend him as such to the people, when as 
a council, they have no evidence that he believes the gospel, or loves 
the Redeemer? Without a solemn and strict examination, there can 
be no propriety or consistency in the proceedings of a council from 
first to last. 

Frrra reason. If the practice of examining candidates be set aside, 
the churches will be in the greatest danger of being imposed upon and 
misguided by unqualified ministers. If there be ‘no inquiry respecting 
the learning, the doctrinal belief, and the personal religion of candi 
dates, those, whose belief is extremely erroneous, and who are desti 
tute of learning and religion, may without difficulty obtain ordination 
As soon as we deny the necessity of examination, and give up the prin 
ciple on which it stands, we open a door for the admission of the worst 
characters to the sacred office. By ordaining even good men without 
examination, we implicitly engage to ordain all who apply. To omit 
examinations is to say practically, that character, whether moral or lit 
erary, is not of essential consequence in gospel ministers. 

Srxra reason. The practice of thoroughly examining candidates pre 
viously to ordination, has many advantages. It has a desirable influ 
ence on the council, calling up their attention anew to the great truths 
of the gospel and the interests of Christ’s kingdom, and thus preparing 
them to engage with a proper spirit in such public transactions. If the 
candidate give evidence of being well qualified for the ministry, it pre 


pares them to embrace him with cordial affection, and to live with 


him in the most endearing and happy friendship. The practice is sal 


utary in its tendency with reference to the people, with whom the can- 
didate is connected. To know that he was not ordained rashly, but 
after long and prayerful examination, was found well qualified for the 
ministry, would naturally dispose them to receive benefit from his la- 
bours. This information would prepare the way for his usefulness and 
acceptance not only among his own people, but in every place, where 
he should occasionally preach the gospel. The effect of the practice 
would be serviceable with reference to those who contemplate the min- 
istry as their profession ; while its direct influence would be to keep 
unqualified men from seeking to be introduced into the sacred office, it 
would happily excite those, who are in any measure qualified for the 


ministry, to greater diligence and prayer in completing their prepara 
tion. 
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The sEvenrTH reason for it is, that there is no reason againsl it.— 
They who oppose examinations ground their opposition on a variety of 
pretences. One is, that the candidate has been publicly educated and 
received a degree, and that his outward conduct has been regular and 
respectable. But a collegiate education does not give every one even 
a tolerable acquaintance with common science. College cannot im- 
part genius. Many leave College as they entered it, “ with skulls that 
cunnot teach and will not learn.” If graduates are learned, they may 
be destitute of common morality. If their outward conduct should 
happen to be regular and blameless, they may, notwithstanding, be ig- 
norant of Christianity, erroneous in their views of religion, and at the 
greatest distance from experimental godliness, and from all the most 
important ministerial qualifications. 

Another pretence is, that it is sufficient for the candidate merely to 
say, he believes the Holy Scriptures ; and that no further inquiry is ne- 
cessary. But if upon examination it should appear, that, although he 
professes to believe the Bible, he rejects its contents, his profession 
would deserve little credit. 

Another pretence is, that, as there is such difference of sentiment 
among ministers, it is best to avoid disputes and difficulties by keeping 
out of sight every question relative to sentiment. Is such a pretence 
sufficiently rational and manly to deserve consideration’? Is it any 
more than saying, because we differ in our views, let us put out our eyes 
and not see at all? Let us act in the dark, lest, if we should come to 
the light, we should not agree? Let us not know each other, lest we 
disesteem each other? 

It is said, that a minute and rigid examination proves to the candi- 
date a strong temptation to dissemble, and that, on this account,"the 


practice of examination ought to be rejected. I answer, upon the same 


principle the practice of requiring civil oaths ought to be rejected, be- 


cause it proves a temptation to perjury. The objection proves very 
much indeed. 

Another objection is, thai it will take up time. But is it not as well 
to use time in attending to the proper business of a council, as in con- 
versing upon common news and airy trifles ? 

The last objection I shall consider is, that the candidate will regard 
an examination, as a mark of disesteem and uncandid suspicion. But 
will a candidate, who is a man of judgment and noble feeling, think 
himself injured, because the council aim conscientiously to discharge 
their duty? If he is conscious of requisite qualifications he must 
surely be willing his qualifications should be known. And where is 
the man, truly humble and godly, who is not willing that others should, 
when it is necessary, search for his defects as well as for his virtues ? 

Such are the arguments of those who oppose the examination of 
candidates. What solidity and weight these arguments have, I leave 
to the decision of the candid. And whether they who use these argu 
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ments do not conceal an objection, which has more influence than all 
others, I refer to their own deision. Honesty is the best policy for 
church as well as state. 

Here a query arises ; How far should the examination extend? The 
best answer I can give is, that it should extend as far as the essentials 
of the ministerial character. What these essentials are let the infalli- 
ble pen of the apostle determine. He treats the subject amply in his 
epistles to Timothy and Titus. Is it essential, that a minister be a 
man of information? Then inquiry should be made concerning his in- 
formation. Is it essential, that a minister believe the doctrines of the 
Bible, or as the apostle expresses it, that he hold fast the faithful word? 
Then inquiry should be made concerning his belief. Is it essential 
that a minister be a regenerate man, a penitent, a saint ?. Every 
proper method should be taken to discover, whether he be such a char 
acter. Is it essential that he be prudent, blameless, apt to teach, &c.? 
Inquiry should be made concerning these qualifications. Is it requisite 
that he should know how to deal with souls in various cases, what 
directions to give, what remedies to administer? He should, then, be 
questioned as to the proper treatment of souls in various cases ; as 
they, who seek for license to practice the healing art, are questioned 
concerning the treatment of human disease according to its various 
symptoms. What work is so interesting as that of a Pastor? And 
is it a matter of no consequence who undertakes it 7 


CLOSING REMARKS. 

1. If the necessity of faithfully examining candidates is so clear, 
and its importance so great; then whenever we are called to act in 
councils, we should not be deterred from acting faithfully by fear of 
man. We should not be deterred by dread of reproach, nor by love of 
popularity. ‘‘ Neither friendship, nor compassion, nor interest, nor 
importunity,’’ says Dr. Smith, ‘‘ should move us to bring any into the 
church, who is not, as we firmly believein our conscience, in every re- 
spect duly qualified for its service. Friendship for any man, in this 
respect, is enmity toGod. Compassion to an individual is cruelty to 
the community.’’ We should behave ourselves like men, like Chris- 
tians, like ministers of King Jesus. Remembering that the interests 
of his church are infinitely important, we should faithfully pursue 
them, willingly sacrificing every worldly, selfish object for Christ’s 
sake ; and thinking it enough to have the honour of faithful ministers, 
the honour which cometh from God, whether we have the honour w hich 
cometh from man or not. 

2. Those ministers who, in councils, oppose examinations, assume 
what does not belong to them. It is the right of every member of a 
council, to use all proper methods to obtain satisfaction respecting the 
candidate. 


It is the right, and the duty of delegates, as well as of 
ministers. 


Now whatever private satisfaction ministers may have from 
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personal acquaintance with the candidate, it is rarely the case, «that del- 
egates have any such satisfaction. Shall they be required to act with 
blind, implicit confidence in ministers? Shall they be deprived of the 
satisfaction, which a free and thorough examination might afford t- 

Shall they be kept from asking 


relative to the religious views and 


, and from hearing others ask questions 
sentiments of him, whom they are 
called to ordain ? iis would be an imperious contempt of delegates. 
It would be a palpable infringement of the privilege of churches 

How great is the guilt of those, who oppose examinations! They 
are remiss and easy in admitting to the ministry such, as ought to 
have neither lot nor part in this matter. They do much to promote 
error and delusion among the people, who look up to them as guides, 
and have no suspicion, that they will ordain men who are unqualified 


to preach the gospel. They are in effect partakers of other men’s sins. 


They are responsible for all the defects, errors, and hurtful influence 


of those, whom they remissly introduce. As ministers keep the door 


of the sanctuary, they must answer to God, and to the souls of men 
. . > , 


for such as they unwarrantably let in. Alas, how sunk is the credit 


and authority of councils; how do our churches lie mourning in the 


dust ; how are ministers divided, and their influenee dwindled away 


almost to nothing, through the want of vigilance and fidelity in those, 
who haye the keys of Christ’s Kingdom. 


Finally, there is reason to think the most faithful ministers come 
short of their duty in this respe¢t. Who is sufficiently affectionate, 
patient, laborious, discerning, and prayerful in examining those, who 
are candidates for ordination? And shall we fall even below those who 


come shortof duty? Shall we desert those, who, in this evil day, aim 


to be faithful to their trust? Shall we go over to the side of those, 


who are not only lax in principle and supine in the discharge of the pas- 
toral office, but are the most cumbersome, oppressive load, which lies 
upon the shoulders of the ministry ? NEANISKOS. 


N. B. Are not those ministers willing to examine candidates, who 


are willing to display theirown theory ? And are not those ministers 


averse from examining candidates, who for certain reasons are averse 


at present from displaying theirown tenets? Let facts determine. 


FOR THE HOPKINSTAN MAGAZINE. 
ON DIVINE AGENCY. 

Reverend and Dear Sir As all the circumstances of the case of 
the lying spirit, favour the idea of bare permission on the part of God 
for that spirit to be in the false prophets, the 
there, should not be understood absolutely 
that circumstances qualify 


assertion that God put it 
’ it is a law of language, 
words, and not words circumstances. Cur 


cumstances alone shew when terms should not be understood literally 

To say that the spirit went under Divine influence, merely because God 
is said to have sent him, when, at the same time, all the other circum- 
stances of the case convey the idea of mere permission, goes to establish 


a rule by which it would be impossible to prove any words figurative 
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One might as well contend that the Lord is a literal rock, because he 
is said to be a rock, and say that the assertion that he is a rock is 
sufficient to show this, notwithstanding the circumstances to the con- 
trary ; as to say in opposition to the circumstances of the case that 
the mere assertion, that God puta lying spirit into Ahab’s .prophets, 
proves that he absolutely put itthere. And J do “ think it common for 
intelligent men,”’ who are not Hopkinsians, “ to say, that Divine Pro- 
vidence does what they suppose God merely suffers or permits ; and it 
is very easy to ascertain whether they do or not, by asking them. To 
assert that itis begging the question for me to say, that God may de- 
termine or decree certain wicked things, and accomplish them, merely 
by giving wicked men an opportunity to do them, is not making it ap 

pear as begging the question; and supposing it to be admitted, that God 
ynight thus determine wicked actions, it would to me seem perfectly 
proper to say, even in the case of the murder of Christ, that God’s hand, 
a3 well as his counsel, determined what should be done ; for it must be evi- 
dent, that hand, in this instance, cannot mean what Hopkinsians under 

stand it to mean, viz. the moving of the actor, inasmuch as that hand deter- 
mined what should be done, long before those who did it were in exist- 
ence. Nor is there any necessity for so understanding it. The term 
hand is not confined to this sense. Was not the hand ot Joab with the 
woman of Tekoah, in counselling her respecting the plan to get Absa- 
lom recalled from banishment? That is, was*fiot the mind of Joab en- 
gaged, together with that of that woman, in that business? 

The world had no agency inits coming into existence ; it has none 
in its continuing to exist. No act of its own is requisite to either. 
The same may be remarked in relation to the existence of men. And 
with regard to existence in general, even of God himself, it may be ob- 
served, that no action is involved on the part of what exists. But not 
so volition. Though the existence of God and man does not involve 
action on their part, the existence of their wills does. They can exist 
without the exercise of any faculty whatever; but their volition cannot 
exist without their activity. The exercise of their powers of volition 
is requisite to their volitions ; but the exercise of no creative powers of 
their own is requisite to their existence. The cases of the existence 
of beings and of their volitions, or, in other words, of the world and 
volitions, are not therefore parallel ; and there would be just as much 
propriety in putting any other act of beings on the same footing with 
their existence, as there is in placing an act of volition there. What! 
because a being does not create himself, cannot he therefore create any 
thingelse? Cannot man, cannot God, possessed of faculties to will, 
cause volition in themselves, merely because non-entity, possessed of 
no faculty, cannot bring itself into being? What reasoning is there 
from the one case to the other? A being must will, or he will have 
no volition ; but he has existence, though he does not create. Nor is 
saying ‘‘ he must will, or he will have no will,’ the same as saying that 
if he wills he wills, &c. any more than saying he must talk, or he will 
have no words, is the same as saying if he talks he talks, &c. The 
exercising of the tongue, the lips, &c. which is denominated talking, is 
not the words uttered—is not the talk. No more is the exercising of 
the powers of volition, which is denominated choosing, the volition, the 
choice itself. ‘“‘ But is to will, the same thing as to create a will ?”’ It 
is so, agreeably to the proper use of the word create. To create means 
to bring into existence. I bring this communication into existence. I 
create it. When Government make a new office, they are said to cre 
ate it. To will, then, is to create a will, whether the one who wills is 
caused to create it by something else, or not. But what are we to un 
derstand by the word create comprising the ideas of cause and effect ? 
« An agent producing, and something produced Be it so: and is 
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not man an agent? Is not his will an effect! And does not he exist 
and act previously to the existence of his volition? The question is 
not, who creates man? Who creates the world? But who creates 
man’s volition after he himself exists, And who would be the creator of 
the world’s volition, supposing it were to have one? 

I think it has been shewn, that it is allowable to say, that God hard- 
ens the heart, if he merely permits it to be-hardened. But if God did 
actually harden Pharaoh’s heart towards the children of Israel ; if he 
moved David to number Israel, &c. it does not hence follow, that he 
made them wicked for the purpose. Pharaoh’s heart when softened, 
was rendered so by selfishness. He consented to let the children of 
Israel go, merely to avoid Divine judgments. And how much better 
is such a soft heart, than a hard one? David was not always a man 
after God’s own heart; and had not God moved him to number Israel, 
he might perhaps have moved himself to rifle another Uriah of his Bath- 
sheba. And had not God turned the heart of the Egyptians to hate 
his people, they might have employed their hatred on some other im 
proper object. 

The case of the one whom it is impossible to renew again 
unto repentance, is unlike that of those in a state of. proba 
tion, and therefore there is no arguing from the one to the other. On 
Hopkinsian ground, it must be both naturally and morally impossible ; 
otherwise, the particular application of the term impossible to his case, 
is inappropriate ; for, Hopkinsians say, that it is morally impossible to 
induce any to repent who do not. They may therefore themselves tell 
how men under such circumstances can be blameable for continuing im- 
penitent. But one thing is evident: that whoever sins away his day o 
probation, does it at his’peril, and justly involves himself in all the conse- 
quences which follow, be they what they may—whether to be placed 
under a necessity of continuing sinful, and of being punished therefor, 
or not. But their case has nothing to do with the subject under con- 
sideration : we are treating of the probationary state—of the state of 
man before it is impossible to induce him to repent. 

‘Moral inability.” Whatis this moral inability? Let us for once 
fully investigate it. Moral inability to perform physical acts, is a want 
of a will to perform such acts; and this destitution of will, this moral 
inabilty, produces a natural inability. Let those who deny this try it 
by experience ; and if they can do a thing which they do not first 
have a mind or a will to do; if they succeed in moving a limb differ- 
ently from their volition, I will yield this point. Moral inability does 
then amount to physical or-natural inabilty ; and if men have not of 
themselves the faculty of changing their evil wills, they are utterly un- 
able todo right. But were we to admit moral inability, as Hopkin- 
sians hold it, it is absurdity itself to apply it to the bringing of the will 
into existence. Men, say they, have the natural, but not the moral 
ability, to will diffe rently from what they do. Moral ability is the 
will, say they. Thus do they virtually say, that men have not the will 
to will diffe rently from what they do; and that, to be morally able thus 
to will, they must first have the ‘will itself to will thus with! and yet 
do they talk of our absurdities, as if the »y themselves could not be ab- 
surd. Let them talk about moral inability to do any thing but to will, 
but not in that case, unless they would involve themselves in a laby 
rinth of absurdities. 

** Natural ability.’’ And what is this? Whatis the natural ability 
to will? Is itnotall that any being ever uses, all that is to be used in 
willing? Certainly the will which is produced 1s no part of the ability 
in any sense by which it is produced or willed. If men therefore have 
the natural ability to will, they ~ e all the ability that is ever used on 
their own part in willing Now, if God takes the helm, and causes 
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that ability, those faculties, those powers of volition, to will evil; can 
men, in any sense, cause those same powers, at the same time, to will 
good’? If they can, they are styonger than God, and can do that which 
Hopkinsians say, would be choosing to choose—choosing without a 
choice—choosing without moral ability to choose—choosing a choice, 
&c. While on the si ibje ct of natural ability, I would observe, that 
without the self-determining faculty of setting ‘his other powers in mo 
tion, no being has even all the nat ural ability requisite to enable him of 
an to will; for what are powers, unless you can move them? And 

eI will remark, that it requires the same powers in every respect to 
oon one engaged in willing, that it does to set him about it. Now, if 
it were admitted, that nothing could have caused the will of God, inas 
much as that it was eternal, still I ask, what causes it now to continu: 
as itdoes? For this there must be acause. And let that cause be 
what it may, or whether no cause can be assigned, 1 shall press this 
case as an offset to all objections against our self-determining system, 
As the nature of volition is in all beings the same, man can, without 
the interposition of another being, as well continue to will, as God 
can: and he can as well begin to will, as to continue to will after he 
has begun. And all the difficulties which are urged in his case, Hop 
kinsians may remove for us in the case of the continuation of the Divine 
will. Let them tell how God causes his will to continue as it does, and 
we will then tell them how men cause their wills to be as they are. 

I have not yet been able to see the difference between God’s be ing 
caused to choose, and determined to choose Pray, Sir, define the dif- 
ference. And here let me ask if choice is not an effect; and if an ef 
fect, whether the assertion, that God’s choice is uncaused, does not 
make an effect without a cause. ‘‘ God,” it seems, “‘is determined 
by something within himself to will.”” Why then may not men be de 
termined to will by something within themselves? “ God,” it likewise 
seems, “is induced by motives to act as he does—to choose as he does.” 
So then he is determined by something within himself, and induced by 
motives, to choose as he does; and yet, without being caused to choose 
by any thing at all, he nevertheless does choose! What is the differ 
ence between being determined to choose, and induced to choose ? 
And if God can choose by being determined to choose by something 
within himself, and by being induced to choose by motives, without be- 
ing caused to choose by any thing ; why cannot man choose in the 

same way, especially as he has ‘the same power to will differently 
from what he does, th: at God has ?”’ 

The impropriety of placing the existence and the acts of a being 
on the same ground, must, I think, be obvious to all that will attentive 
ly consider the subject. Now volition is a moral act or exercise. To 
say that an act of a being is self-existent or uncaused, is a contradicto 
ry absurdity. But it is saying this, to assert that God’s willis un 
caused. If, however, it is uncaused, and merely exists as he does 
himself, out of necessity ; why not let it go at that, instead of attempt- 
ing to assign other reasons? Why not say he is determined and induced to 
exist, as well as to will by some thing within himself, and in view of 
motives? Why all this pains to account for the existence of the will 
of God, if it is self-existent like himself?1—Like his attributes? The 
fact is, volition i is asui generis. It is not an attribute, like the under- 
standing, &c. It is a moral exercise, for which, blame or praise is 
attached. Not so with regard to existence, or any of the attributes 
with which a being is endued. Now, though God and all his attributes 
are self-existent, and though he created man with his; still neither 
blame nor praise nor self-agency is concerned in all this. With ,the 
will it is i idioe . and it is contrary to the nature of the thing, and 
to its attendant circumstances, that it be placed on similar ground with 
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them. It is therefore a great oversight in those who are for disposing 
of these different cases by the wholesale. Nor is volition circumstan- 
ced like any other act. View it in any point of light, and something 
peculiar will be seen attaching itself to it. Such or such a one does 
thus and so, because he chooses so todo. He performs his physical 
and his mental acts because he chooses to perform them. But when 
it is asked, Why does he perform the act of choosing to do thus, we 
immediately find ourselves on unique ground. We cannot say as in 
the other cases, Because he chose to choose thus. Here then is that 
about an uct of volition which is about nothing « Ise ; and it is there- 
fore to be approached and treated with care and skill. And now, Why 
does a being, God or man, choose as he does? ‘‘ Motives induce him 
thus to choose.”’ Mark it when we may, we shall ever find, that “ mo- 
tives induce us to choose ;’’ we do choose, whenever we choose at all, 
by being caused to choose by motives. And to this proposition, man- 
kind do universally assent in reality, whatever they may hold in theory. 
Ask any one why he chooses this way or that, and he will instantly 
mention a motive as the reason or cause. This is the ground or reason 
of God’s choice. The Hopkinsian idea, that God causes men to choose, 
makes motives useless. If he causes them to choose to do a thing, and 
il, notwithstanding all the motives presented, they would not do it 
without such causation, what have motives to do in the case, and what 
the need of them? It will now be asked, why then do not motives op- 
erate alike on all, and why do they not always have a similar effect on 
the same individual ? On God they do, and so would they on men, were 
men infinite and perfect. But owing to numerous causes, motives af- 
fect men differently at different times. The drunkard who has con- 
tracted a habit of drinking, finds a stronger motive in the gratification 
of his depraved appetite to drink, blunted as are his moral feelings, 
than he finds in any thing else to refrain from drinking; nor will he 
ever reform till a superior motive induces or causes him so to do. Thus 
it seems that he himself even causes his motive which continues him a 
drunkard. But why did he cause his motive? Various reasons might 
have conspired to cause him to cause it—jovial company, the temperate 
use of ardent spirits, &«. But why do these induce him to become in- 
temperate, when others escape? For the very reason, that men are 
free agents, and, not being obliged to act alike, act differently. Beings 
are so constituted as to choose ; by which I mean to say more than that 
they are so constituted as to feel a willingness in relation to a particu- 
lar thing. They are endued with the faculty to choose either of two 
things. This is shewn in the very circumstance, that two things are 
set before them for their selection. As well present but one thing on 
the other plan, towards which a willingness would be felt on presenta- 
tion. But why do they choose the one they do, rather than the other? 
Because, they are at that time in a condition which renders that thing 
more desirable to them. But what brought them into that condition? 
It may be they brought themselves into it, as has been seen in the case 
of the drunkard. And why did he bring himself into it? Because, he 
was afree agent. Had he not been, he would not have done it. _Had 
his choice been directed by another, perhaps it would have been direct- 
ed differently; and it certainly would have been directed differently, had 
those who choose differently directed it. Having run the circle, let us 
now strike off. "If God causes man to choose in a particular way, how 
can he choose differently ? He has the natural ability to choose differ- 
ently, say Hopkinsians. We say no; for this same natural ability is 
occupied at the very time in choosing as it does; and it is physically 
impossible to choose both ways at once—or to choose differently from 
what God causes it to choose. Besides, nctural ability to choose is all 
the ability there is. No being has a choice to choose, even when he 
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chooses. He merely chooses, not chooses tochoose. To talk of mor- 
al ability to choose ; to say that a man can choose thus and so if he has 
a mind to; is an absurdity. It is saying that a man can choose in a 
certain way, if he, before choosing, ‘bee. a choice to choose so. Nat 
ural ability to choose, is therefore all the ability to do it with ; and ifa 
man have this, (which I contend contains a self-determining power, ) 
he can without qualification, choose—can choose, and does choose, 
without the interposition of another being, as well as God himself ; and 
there is no greater difficulty in the case of man, than in that of God— 
no greater difficulty in solving the question, why does man choose as he 
does? than in telling why God Guscdie as he does; or than there 
would be in telling why God chooses to cause man to choose as he 
does. The case is not at all relieved by referrmg man’s choice to God ; 
but has added to it the additional burthen, of blaming men for choosing 
as God efficiently, and therefore “ irresistibly,”” causes them to choose 
—a sentiment which, however confidently asserted, can never be made 
to appear—a sentiment at which common sense revolts, and which out- 
rages that sense of justice which God has implanted in the breast of 
man as a directory for his actions. It is true that a person is blamed 
for having an evil will; but what is now an evil will would no longer 
be morally evil, nor would men blame one for having it, did God cause 
him to have it. When they blame an individual for what is called a 
murderous will, they do it with the understanding that he is its author, 
and not merely because he has it ; and for the correctness of this state- 
ment, I ‘ap to the bosom of every man. 

Hopkinsians say, that God is the efficient cause of human volition. 
Then, according to the last reply to me, he is the irresistible cause ; 
for, says my opponent, “what can be more absurd, than to suppose 
that an effect may resist its efficient cause, or may act before it has ex- 
istence 1”’ ‘* Besides, if’? God “cause men to will as they do, how 
does the” Hopkinsian “system,” any more than the self-determining 
one, “leave them the power of changing their will?” ‘‘ While”? God “‘is 
causing them to cause an evil will, how are they to obtain a motive to 
cause them'to cause a good will.’’ Thus, dear Sir, can the objections 
against the system of motives, be urged with equal force against that of 
Divine efficiency. And the system of motives has this radical advan- 
tage besides ; that one motive can be overcome by another stronger 
one, and thus it is not irresistible. Even a fellow being can present 
one a motive which will break the force of another motive that is “ in- 
ducing” an individual todo wrong. Reflection will bring such a mo- 
tive into view. And thus a chance is left for a man’s escape from evil. 
But is motive stronger than Godt Who can present a motive suffi- 
ciently powerful to “‘ induce” that man to refrain from evil whom GOD 
is “ causing” to “choose’”’ evilt No reflection, no motive, no man, 
can counteract Divine efficiency. One motive can be overcome by 
another; butno motive can overcome God. Our scheme therefore is 
in perfect accordance with the presentation of motives; while the 
Hopkinsian scheme makes it all a faree. For can there be a greater 
farce, than to urge motives upon a person to choose in a certain way, 
when God is efficiently and irresistibly causing him to choose different- 
ly ? Can there be greater insincerity, than for God to call on them to 
will differently from what he is irresistibly causing them to will !—and 
greater injustice, than to punish them for thus willing ? 

As to my “ carricature’’ of Hopkinsianism, I am confident I have 
given none. If God does not cause his will, he is not its author, ac- 
cording to the proper meaning of the term author ; and consequently is 
not the author of his own acts, inasmuch as volition is an act. To will 
is to act ; so that will or volition is an act. And if motives do not 
cause him to cause that act, then that act is motiveless, according to 
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the proper meaning of the term motiveless. Again. If men have 
their wills given to them by God, it was not at their own option to 
have them or not. They had no will to have or reject those wills— 
Again. Men can in every sense, or in no sense at all, have wills dif- 
ferent from what the Almighty is determined they shall have; for nat- 
ural power is all the power they have to have wills; and therefore, 
there is but one sense in which they can have them. And in this one 
they cannot have them, if God irresistibly causes those natural powers 
to produce a different one. Once more. If God causes men to choose 
as they do, and moral necessity causes him thus to cause them, then 
virtually, does resistless fate cause them to choose. And if, notwith- 
standing this, they can of themselves choose differently, and if their 
choosing of themselves would involve the absurdity of choosing to 
choose ; then does Hopkinsianism teach, that a being, choosing as 
resistless fate causes, can perform the impossibilities of choosing to 
choose differently ; and of choosing to choose so at the same time that 
resistless fate is forcing them to choose otherwise! And again. If the 
lack of our inclination to will in a certain way, is an mability to will 
in that way, and involves the absurdity of an effect without a corres- 
pondent cause to have a man will of himself without it; then a being 
cannot in any sense will of himself, without first having the very will 
to will another similar will with. But this is an absurdity; and were 
God himself to cause men to will, he would not do it by giving them a 
will to will, but by means of motives, just as one man induces another 
to will. Motives induce men, and even God himself, to will as they 
do. We need look no further for the cause of volition, either human 
or Divine. Again, if what Hopkinsians mean by moral inability to 
will, is not the lack of the will to will, what do they mean by itt And 
lastly. If God is the efficient cause of all things, and if an efficient 
cause is irresistible, why is not every thing unavoidable !—every 
thing right? 

If I, dear Sir, am a semi-Arminian, because I do not believe in the 
foregoing absurdities and contradictions, be it so. With regard to 
granting, that scripture means as it says, I will freely do it in relation 
to those parts of it that are literal—but to those alone. 

But I must close ; and though my opponent will have the opportunity 
Editorial, of speaking last, yet, so utterly repugnant to reason is the 
sentiment, that God punishes men for what he irresistibly causes them 
to be, that I am very far from being strenuous for the last word, believ- 
ing that the good sense of the community in general, will be able to 
detect the flaws in any new ideas that may be adyanced, in favour of 


so absurd a sentiment ENQUIRER. 


EXTRACTS FROM AN EXPOSTULATORY ADDRESS, 
To the Methodist jn Ireland, and a Vindication of the same, by John Walker, 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 

But I would think that I departed from the character of a minister of 
Christ, if I did not at the same time declare to them the revealed char- 
acter of the true God, as ‘‘ a just God and a Saviour’’—“‘ just and the 
justifier of the ungodly ;”—ii I did not at the same time declare to 
them that “ glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ,” in the knowl- 
edge and faith of which alone sinners can really turn to the true 
Gop, and can serve him with acceptance. I would think that I de- 
parted from the character of a minister of Christ, to that of an agent of 
Antichrist, if, according to your principles, I put them upon doing any 
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thing “in order to obtain God’s grace and mercy ;” if I forbore to 
preach Christ to them as the Saviour of sinners, till they had taken a 
preliminary step of some infidel repentance that they might be ‘ pre- 
pared for the spiritual blessings of the Messiah’s kingdom,” or prepar- 
ed to believe in him : if I did not proclaim to them the exceeding riches 
of the grace of Gop, and the effectual working of his power, and his 
complete salvation, including present acceptance in the beloved and an 
inheritance among all them that are sanctified, as free unto all, (with- 
out any difference,) who should believe the joyful tidings. I would 
think that I departed from the character of a minister of Christ, and 
dealt treacherously with their souls, if I gave them to understand that 
any of them could truly repent or turn to God, while they continued to 
disbelieve this glorious Gospel ;—that any unbelieving sorrow for sin, or 
alarm of conscience, or solicitude about eternal things, brought them 
one step nearer to its blessings ;—or that all its blessings were not im 

mediately sure to every one among them who should really believe the 
faithful reeord,—to those whom you would represent as most unprepar 

ed for believing it, just as much as to those whom you would think 
most prepared—from having been under the longest preliminary training 

The man who believes the doctrine which you oppose—will be sav- 
ed ; and the man who to the end believes the doctrine which you assert 
—will be damned. This is a charge—not to be advanced lightly ; and 
it is with mature consideration and deep solemnity that I advance it,— 
and am ready to maintain it from the word of God, against all who 
shall be offended at the charge. 

The sinner who believes what you have said of repentance must be- 
lieve that he is to do something in order to be “‘ prepared for the spiritual 
blessings of the Messiah’s kingdom ;” that there must be some good 
change in him, before he can be warranted to believe the gospel as 
glad tidings ; that he must in some way or another take away or lessen 
his sin, in order to be fit for coming to Christ. And I will suppose 
you to have the uimost success with him that you can aim at :—I will 
suppose that he is excited to the most lively solicitude to perform this 
task-—that he puts forth the most strenuous efforts to become a good 
and a pious man, “in order to obtain God’s grace and mercy ;’’ and 
that he succeeds in obtaining all the preparation you could wish for— 
what you call saving faith. And now I say that you have only su 
ceeded, at most, in forming an infidel religionist out of an infidel pro 
fligate ; that all his works, which you think have brought him so near 
the kingdom of heaven, have—as works of unbelief—been pointed 
against the gospel of that kingdom, to the proud rejection of Christ, 
and in hostile opposition fo the true God :—that, instead of being truly 
awakened, he is asleep in sin ; instead of having come to himself, he is 
beside himself in the delirium of pride and self-righteousness ;—in 
stead of seeking the true God, or having any good disposition towards 
him, he is manifesting the reigning power of that fleshly mind which is 
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enmity against him:—instead of being now m a fair way lowards 
heaven, he is still in the high road to hell—though perhaps in a differ- 
ent path from what he before walked in. 

I know, Sir, that you would not think all that was necessary yet done, 
while he had only this infidel repentance ;—perhaps you would take 
great pains to persuade him of the contrary ; and I shall suppose him 
to continue still under your training, and really to believe what you tell 
him. Now that he is sufficiently prepared, you will call him to be- 


lieve in Christ ;—you will declare to him the gospel, as good tidings 


for a sinner so qualified ;—perhaps you will encourage him much to 
put his trust now in God’s grace and mercy, in the atonement of Christ, 
and in the aids of his Spirit. I shall suppose you to succeed in this 
also, and to have him what you will call a rejoicing believer—pos- 
sessed (as he is taught to think) of the spirit of adoption, and the spir- 
itual blessings of the Messiah’s kingdom. And supposing all this, I 
must ‘plainly tell you that he is now—as he was before—in the delirium 
of sin, and false religion, and infidel opposition to God ;—that what he 
has received as the gospel is not the gospel ;—that the Christ in whom 
he believes is a false Christ ;—and that the spirit, which emboldens 
him in his approaches to the idol God he has set up in his heart, is the 
spirit of antichrist ;—and that the joy, with which he is filled, is but the 
presumptuous elation of false confidence. He worships and is zealous 
for a God, that is neither just nor the justifier of the ungodly: he be- 
lieves in a Saviour, that is not the Saviour of sinners ;—but of the com- 
paratively righteous : he talks of grace—and thinks of the distinguish- 
ing circumstances in his own favour, which have qualified him to 
receive it, and the quantity of preliminary work he has done to obtain 
it :—and however loud he may be in declaring that it is only by the 
grace of God he expects to be saved, the grace that he talks of is no 
grace ;—and however full of love he may be to the imaginary Christ 
that he thinks is suitable to himself—however explicit and sincere also, 
in his declarations that he builds on no foundation but that of Christ— 
he is yet full of enmity against the true Christ, and building a high 
tower of evangelical profession upon the sand. Puspiicans AND HAR- 
LOTS GO INTO THE KINGDOM OF GOD BEFORE SUCH. 

If the reader wish to see exemplified that class of men whom I have 
described above, let him read almost any of the popular religious pub- 
lications of the day, which go under the name of evangelical. But if 
he wish to be directed to one, in which he will see this false theology 
exemplified in its most specious and respectable form, let him read 
the Christian Observer, a periodical work published monthly in Lon- 
don, and conducted by members of the established church. The great 
object of these gentlemen appears to be to prove themselves true sons 
of the church; and to shew that they do not deserve the opprobrious 
name of Methodists, which some how or another has been attached to 
them. (The Irish reader may need to be informed that, in England, 
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the word Methodist, has for some years been employed as the name of 
reproach, by which the world distinguishes believers of the gospel, or 
those who are at least supposed to hold the doctrines of grace.) Cal- 
vinists and Arminians have made a common cause of it, and formed 
a friendly coalition in conducting this work. It would be a very in- 
teresting and profitable enployment, to examine the religious princi- 
ples of this and similar publications, which are of very general cur- 
rency in England: but it would present an awful picture of departure 
from the Gospel, in a country, which is disposed to boast of the mul- 
titudes that profess the Gospel. 


The conductors of the Christian Observer have found out a great 
many more preliminary steps, that put a sinner in a fair way for obtain- 
ing God's grace, than Mr. Knox contends for—(See No. 15, for March 
1803, page 192.) They speak of the distinguishing circumstances of a 
hopeful nature in the case of penitents, who appear to have been “ pe- 
culiarly atrocious offenders” before their repentance : and I dare say 
they would be at no loss to discover or to conjecturé such, in the case 
of the thief upon the cross, They think that the smadler sinners are 
much nearer the kingdom of God than the greater; and the sense in 
which they employ that expression is clear, from their talking of the 
probability of a man’s repentance being diminished in proportion to va- 
rious circumstances of greater sinfulness in him ;—of the degrees of 
which it is to be hoped those gentlemen will construct a table. As to 
“old offenders’’—they say they ‘ may in general affirm of rem, 1n the 
language of scripture, Can the Ethiopian change his skin, and the leop- 
ard his spots?—They have found out that the Pharisees “‘ were proba- 
’ and that this was the 
reason why “the Publicans were preferred to the Pharisees by Jesus 
Christ.”’ 


bly far greater sinners than the Publicans ;’ 


And among the distinguishing circumstances, that now render some 


sinners much smaller sinners than others, and therefore more likely to 


be converted and become subjects of—what they call—the grace of 
God, we find them enumerate their having ‘an utter detestation of 
revolulionary principles’’—their being “‘ strongly prejudiced against 
atheism’’—and the being “ the son of a clergyman.”’ If we could but 
get all the men in the world to wear black coats, and to have the hands 
of a Bishop laid on them, (I mean no disrespect to the Episcopal or- 
der,) 1 suppose the next generation would then stand a fair chance of 
being all converted. Yet those gentlemen talk of Grace; and thero 
is much reason to suspect that some of them occasionally talk of eELec- 
TION, though for the sake of peace with their Arminian brethren they 
drop that subject in the Christian Observer ; and to make the stronger 
head against those who presume to call them Methodists, agree to say 
that the articles of the church of England are neither Calvinistic nor 
Arminian. 
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And really Dr. Kipling has been very uncivil in refusing them the right 


hand of fellowship, and attempting to shew that none but Arminians cai 


conscientiously subscribe the artieles ; when those gentlemen had found 
such an accommodating way to screen the reputation of both. Nordo 
I wonder that they should be so angry with him upon this subject. But 


it is to be supposed that he and they will soon understand one another 
better. For I am sure that the Doctor will not verbally deny the doc- 
trines of grace, when couched in scripture-language ; and it is teo 
clear that those divines do but verbally hold them. About what then, 
are they making so much ado? Ought not the conductors of the Chris 
tian Observer to be the first to address the Dean of Peterborough, in 
that language : ‘‘ Let there be no strife between us and thee, for we be 
brethren.” 

Indeed, although these gentlemen often speak a hard word against 
Popery, yet in this they are very inconsistent with themselves—for we 
find them (No. 19, for July, 1803, page 412) sanctioning the piety of 
popish monks, in the abbey of La Trappe, as “‘ genuine piety :” speak- 
ing of them as having retired from the world “from motives of peni- 
tence and of zeal for the glory of Gon, feeling in their souls the divine 
influence of true religion, and delighting in the service of their Maker.’’ 
We find them (page 410) holding out the mode in which these monks 
pass their life—(chaunting hymns to the virgin, &c.) as affording “a 
laudable example to pious protestants.’’ Truly, if these things be so, 
the reformation was a very foolish matter. It appears that religious 
protestants can agree with religious papists, in what constitutes true 
piety and true religion—and why then should they squabble any longer 
about matters which cannot be essential to salvation, as not essential to 
true religion? O for a second Lutruer, to lash the popery of false 
protestants. 

The gentlemen who conduct the Christian Observer, if these lines 
should meet their eye, may perhaps complain that I employ a language 
of severity against them, which does not coincide with the spirit in 
which I have aimed at maintaining the general controversy. But I do 
not think it misplaced severity. An open opposer of the truth is to be 
dealt with much more tenderly than those who contradict and betray 
it, in the guise of friends. From some of those gentlemen, if I mistake 
not, there was formerly reason to hope better things. Let them “re 
member from whence they are fallen, and-repent.’’ [Let them be less 
solicitous about their reputation, and more “ valiant for the truth.”’ 
Let them remember him who hath said, “‘ them that honour me I will 
honour ;” and, henceforth seeking “ the honour which cometh from 
Gop only,”’ they will find themselves more than recompenced for the 
reproach that will be cast on them by men. 


[ To be Concluded. } 
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ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 


1829, July 15, Installed Rev. Lawrence P. Hicxock, as Pastor of the 
Cong: Church in Litchfield, Conn. 

1829, August 26, Ordained at Woodbury, Conn. Rev. Messrs. Tatcorr 
Bares, and Jason Arwarer, as Evangelists, and Rev. Messrs. E.rpav Bar- 
ber, Wa. S. Porter, Everton Jupson, Jutian M. Srurrevant and 
Traskexn Batpwin, as Missionaries to the West. 

1829, August 27, Installed Rev. Geonce Carrinoron,as Pastor of the Con. 
Church, North Goshen, Conn. 

1829, August 27, Installed, Rev. Granr Powers, as Pastor of the Cong. 
Church, Goshen, Conn. 

1829, Oct. 7, Ordained, Rev. Asa Hixay, as Colleague Pastor of the Cong. 
Church in Oakham, Mass. 

1229, Oct. 8, Ordained, at Belchertown, Mass. Rev. Ex1san Brinegman, 
as Missivnary to China. 


POETRY. 


THE WORLD WE HAVE NOT SEEN. 


There is a world we have not seen, 
That time shall never dare destroy ; 

Where mortal footstep hath not been, 
Nor ear hath caught its sounds of joy. 


There is a region, lovelier far 
Than sages tell or poets sing— 
Brighter than summer's beauties are, 
And softer than the tints of spring. 


There is a world, and O how blest ! 
Fairer than prophets ever told ; 
And never did an angel guest 
One half its blessedness unfold 


It is all holy and serene, 
The land of glory and repose ; 
And there, to dim the radiant scene, 
The tear of sorrow never flows. 


It is not fann'’d by summer gale, 

"Tis not refresh’d by vernal showers ; 
It never needs the moon-beam pale, 

For there are known no evening hours 


No: for this world is ever bright, 

With a pure radiance all its own : 
‘The streams of uncreated light 

Flow round it from the eternal throne. 


There forms that mortals may not see, 
Too glorious for the eye to trace, 
And clad in peerless majesty, 
Move with unutterable grace. 


In vain the philosophic eye 

May seek to view the fair abode, 
Or find it in the curtain'd sky : 

It is the dwelling-place of God! 





